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Democracy and Liberty which so perplexed Acton
and De Tocqueville.     It is indeed, as I have pre-
viously remarked, Lord Morley's way to propound
more questions than he answers, and the part of
Socratic midwife is one which, with his immense
reading  and  sinewy, dialectical mind, he is well
qualified to play.    The same negative, or perhaps
secretive, attitude characterizes his utterances about
Progress, a word of which Maine plaintively re-
marked that he had never yet been able to dis-
cover any definition.    He remarks truly that the
Victorian period was a great age of Progress in the
amelioration   of   social   conditions,   and   he   has
elaborated elsewhere in striking language the novelty
of this conception *  and the  great conquests it
has made in the sphere of thought and action.    His
early career was contemporaneous with the period
when " the philosophical parenthesis " of a sterile
transcendentalism came to an end and " an active
faith in the improvableness of institutions " began
to flourish ; when, as he says of Diderot, " political
ideas were  grasped  as instruments." f    Of that
great movement he could legitimately say quorum
pars magnafui, and not the least interesting of these
pages are those in which he describes, as elsewhere,$
the progressive " school of thought "  associated
with the Fortnightly Review under his editorship.
But this is perhaps hardly the time to ask any oracle
for a definition of Progress, and in the frightful
retrogression of the War, when the issue between the

* Politics and History, pp. 82-93 ; Miscellanies, iv. 47-48.

f Diderot, pp. 8 and 185.

t Studies in Literature* " Valedictoiy," p. 323.